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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
C. John McCole, Writer, Critic and Teacher 


By Naomi Gitpatrick, M.A., Ann Arbor, Michigan 








“It is next to impossible to be a pessi- 
mist while standing on top of a moun- 
tain. On a skyscraper, of course, the 
matter is quite different”. 


Thus, Professor McCole, with the 
humor and idealism that characterized 
his study of the trends in contemporary 
fiction, affirmed his belief that the cynics, 
“Futilitarians, and pale-eyed defeatists” 
were going out of fashion while a note of 
healthy optimism was being sounded in 
the saner American tradition fiction, and 
especially, in the growing list of novels 
about the soil. In his writings, he was 
adept at tracing literary trends and clearly 
recognizing the emergence of new ones 
from the old. These tendencies are vigor- 
ously treated in such articles of his as 
“Paprika and Realism” in The Common- 
weal, “Edith Wharton, “Our Unexpres- 
sionists,” and “Our Literary Depres- 
sionists” in The Catholic World, and in 
his recent book, Lucifer at Large. 


Professor McCole was born in Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, on April 25, 1905, the 
oldest of three children. After the death 
of his parents, holidays meant gracious, 
spirited Aunt Mary McCole, a delicate 
dynamo of seventy, dedicated to others, 
to whose open door in Wisconsin he 
traveled from far and wide to help her 
wipe the dishes, walk to Mass with her, 
and joke and laugh with her between 
red-pencilling manuscripts. Still living, 
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she has the same rare charm of a woman 
completely feminine and kind that he 
had as a man who was manly and un- 
selfish. Each attained to maturity with- 
in these terms, radiating hope, faith and 
love that made intimations of Heaven— 
as a civilized person who expects to re- 
tain his own identity hopes Heaven will 
be—for those around them. They reach- 
ed heights of human conduct, which can- 
not but leave in observers a feeling of 
exaltation and confidence that life could 
yield such a man and woman. 

Aunt Mary has a window seat where 
he could smoke his pipe reflectively. His 
full development as a human being at 
thirty aroused no suspicion of fear that 
his stay was short on earth. He was so 
reasonable, adjusted to reality, loving life 
and rife with plans, so current yet time- 
less—having more friends, including col- 
lege janitors, discerning and appreciative 
nuns, and both eminent and obscure 
writers than any ordinary young man’s 
generosity or magnetism usually make, 
and compassing in his “aware” reading 
whole spans of literatures. Everything 
about him was expansive: his appearance, 
mature and compelling—broad-shoulder- 
ed in his tweeds with his candid brow, 
long grey hair, dynamic grey eyes and 
the critic’s leisurely gait; his understand- 
ing of people and ideas; his capacity for 
work, for being alive and a central fig- 
ure in all the Eastern colleges where he 
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lectured on the drama, novel and crea- 
tive writing. 

After receiving his A.B. and M.A. at 
the University of Notre Dame where he 
taught, he came East in 1934 and con- 
tinued his lecturing as professor at St. 
John’s University, at the College of St. 
Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey, 
Hunter College, New York City, the Col- 
lege of Notre Dame, Staten Island, and 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 
He taught article writing at the Bread 
Loaf School of English where he enjoyed 
the company of Robert Frost. His many 
friends in New York were pleased to 
see him elected Executive Chairman of 
the Catholic Poetry Society of America, 
acknowledging his distinction among 
them when on January 14, 1939, at the 
age of thirty-three, he died suddenly of 
influenza following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis.s Dr. Frank Connolly, his 
friend, with cheeks tightening, said, “He 
worked too hard”’. 

But a life articulate for the good is 
never stilled at death. As happened 
with Another Who died also at thirty- 
three, voices appeared from everywhere 
» avow his influence and inspiration. 
ecause of him, two became Jesuits, 
some became wise, and many, happier. 
He assumed virtues in people until they 
existed. For achieving heights in friend- 
ship, grace in living, an integrated mind, 
a selfless scope of activity, a character 

inviolable purity and _ sensitiveness— 
thirty-three years were not too few. 


tc 
YD 
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Throughout his career as a writer and 
a teacher, he was an ardent crusader 
against any literary creed or cult which 
militated against the high standards, 
which as a critic, he set himself to defend. 
He preferred intelligibility to the jargon 
of the “unexpressionists,” as he called 
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them. Although admitting that some of 
the literary devices employed by Eugene 
O’Neill, Virginia Woolf, and others con- 
stitute valuable experiments, he found 
that others again had “done much to 
break down the conserving forms of our 
literary heritage and to contribute to the 
obvious decadence of prose writing as an 
art”. He laid the responsibility for this 
literary decline at the doors of those who 
feel that the only duty of the artist is 
to express himself. Such freedom, he 
felt, results in grammatical 
abandonment of form, lack of selectivity, 
and an inability to determine what is of 
artistic significance. Although regretting 
this departure from literary maturity, he 
believed that the day of defeatism was 
over, and he was convinced that Ameri- 
can prose and poetry would be saved 
from ultimate decadence. Coming from 
one who had made such an intensive 
study of the more repellant aspects of 
our literature, his optimism is reassuring. 


licenses, 


He believed literature to be an art 
which, at its highest point of expression, 
transcends laws rather than trangresses 
them. He believed, too, in the inviolable 
dignity of the human spirit which it is 
the purpose of art to mirror and not dis- 
tort. It was interesting to have had for 
a teacher a man of such sound critical 
convictions. 


As a critic, Professor McCole sought a 
spiritual fixity amid the fluctuating criti- 
cal values of modernism. He wished to 
test his values by eternal principles. He 
held that men live by a definite system 
of values, “and that these values are 
absolute and objective”. In his teaching 
and in his writing, he associated himself 
with the “Absolute in criticism” and re- 
fused to become intellectually a bit of 
flotsam drifting on the Bergsonian sea of 














“fJux”. In his article, “Thomas Wolfe 
Embraces Life,” he gives the clearest ex- 
pression of the criterion by which he 
judged novels. He wrote that Thomas 
Wolfe’s vitality proved that the Ameri- 
can novel is not only “not entirely dead, 
but capable of some recovery, if it but 
seek its strength in the great fullness of 
American life and the legitimate hun- 
gers of the human heart”. An affirma- 
tion made in a later review summarizes 
his belief: “In brief, Miss Brittain con- 
vinces us that all men are brothers; Mr. 
Miller does not let us forget that we are 
also sons of God”. As a critic, Professor 
McCole was characterized by an inde- 
pendence of judgment, a geniality that 
made his most mordant criticisms dis- 
arming, a penetrating discernment of 
trends and tendencies, and a generosity 
that permitted him to welcome whole- 
heartedly and enthusiastically whatever 
he judged good, and to point out the 
virtues even in works he undertook to 
criticise adversely. 


His method of reviewing books was, first, 
to give the substance and meaning of the 
author’s book, and then to conclude with 
a pungent and pointed criticism upon 
those ideas which were contrary to truth, 
which were not well-reasoned, or which 
failed to support completely the main 
thesis. With his characteristic tolerance, 
he accorded his enthusiastic approval to 
what was praiseworthy, but never failed 
to recognize inevitable weaknesses of style 
or inconsistencies in ideas. 


A partial list of the titles of the books 
which he has reviewed for The Catholic 
World and for Spirit will suggest the 
catholicity of his interests: Poetry and 
Crisis, The Illiteracy of the Literate, 
Crucifying Christ in Our Colleges, Songs 
of a Chimney Swallow, The Catholic 
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Way in Education, Poems of the War 
and After, Bacon, Cup of the Years, 
three biographies of Mark Twain, and 
A History of American Biography. 


Even in Professor McCole’s reviews, 
paradoxes characterize his writing as if 
it were easy to be prodigal with the 
abundant humor and irony that were 
his. He wrote of a biographer of Mark 
Twain: “It is only occasionally that his 
desperate attempt to be honest places 
him in a position where he seems more 
desperate than honest”. Humor perme- 
ated his lectures, too. I remember his 
explaining to a student, who repeatedly 
mispronounced Lady Macbeth’s admoni- 
tion to the blood stain that clung to her 
hand, that “it makes all the difference 
in the world in its metaphysical conno- 
tations whether one says ‘Out, out, damn 
spot!’ or ‘Out, out, damned spot!’ One 
might be said by a tailor but only the 
other by Lady Macbeth”. 

The spirit and substance of Professor 
McCole’s learning, his personality, and 
his sane, enthusiastic outlook on life are 
preserved for us in his writing. It is 
fortunately very true in his case that “the 
style is the man”. Master of the epithet, 
he has a vocabulary rich in critical terms 
that catch all the nuances of his thought 
and express his distinctions clearly and 
exactly. His language is vigorous and 
uncompromising. After conceding Up- 
ton Sinclair his good points, he epito- 
mizes Sinclair’s book as “a world of 
brutal stupefactions”’. 

Any intensive reading of his textbook, 
On Poetry, written in collaboration with 
Andrew Smithberger, or of his articles, 
in which his personality still seems to 
breathe, reveals his great interest in 
poetry, even though he apparently never 
wrote any himself. Mr. Brunini, editor 
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of Spirit, wrote: “He was a poet in that 
broader interpretation of one whose out- 
look on life was truly poetic”. The con- 
ception of him as a poet is not surprising 
to those who remember his eyes lighting 
up Over a poetic passage in a student’s 
work, or the deepening excitement in 
his voice when he discovered an unex- 
pectedly good poem. 


A generous soul in class criticisms and 
in reviews, he liked best to dwell upon 
the beauty and fineness of what came to 
his attention, until students unconsciously 
tried to make all their work come up 
to the standard of the word “creative”. 
The qualities least to his liking in writing 
were artificiality, shallowness, and mere 
externalism. Students will remember his 
good-humored aversion to “happy end- 
ings” to their stories wherein the heroine 
follows the worn-out custom of falling 
with a sigh into the hero’s arms. Despite 
his zest for life and abundant living, the 
discipline of art meant much to him. 
Even humor, a quality that richly en- 
livened all his lectures, he preferred to see 
tempered in short stories, as he illus- 
trated when he cautioned one student 
to try to arouse not the loud laugh in her 
short story, but the quiet smile. 


In reviews as well as in his class dis- 
cussions he never criticised without offer- 
ing definite constructive suggestions. For 
an aspiring writer to have been his pupil 
was a privilege scarcely realized at the 
time, because he built so soundly, scorn- 
ing hasty structures and recognizing the 
time necessary for the concepts of art 
he implanted to grow. To be a student 
in his literature classes was to have the 
advantage of his learning as a scholar 
and of his originality and constructive- 
ness as a critic. He was that rare literary 
person, a real, creative critic. 
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In his teaching, he awakened both a 
responsiveness to art, life, and beauty, 
and an appreciation of fundamental 
human values that will last long after 
the formal facts in the classroom have 
been forgotten. Students intuitively felt 
his greatness as a teacher. Only in per- 
spective, however, is any teacher fully 
appreciated. The immediate distractions 
of tests and daily assignments make any 
general evaluation in terms of future en- 
richment impossible. His fellow teacher, 
Dr. Joseph J. Reilly, Professor of Eng- 
lish at Hunter College, writes of him: 
“Here was revealed one of the contribu- 
ting elements of an institution’s distinc- 
tion, a great teacher, whose personality, 
knowledge and love of his subject gave 
joy and inspiration to his students and 
won them to follow him”. 


In his speaking, writing and living, the 
same philosophy ran throughout. He 
was the direct antithesis of effetism in 
life or literature—a living, breathing per- 
sonality, not only vital, but capable of 
communicating that aliveness to his 
readers or students. Love of life was im- 
plicit in all he taught and wrote. 

As a writer, he is characterized by a 
vigorous style of great candor and virility, 
and by allusions that reflect a rich back- 
ground of reading in philosophy, and in 
English and American literature. His 
irony, sharp, illuminating, brilliant, yet 
emanating from too generous a spirit of 
be caustic, gives a chipped diamond 
sparkle to the pages of Lucifer at Large. 
His documentation is implicit but not 
pedantic. Throughout, it is practically 
impossible to find any sentence not 
vibrant to the quick with life. 

Reverend James M. Gillis, C.S.P., has 
expressed a wish to see just such an “anti- 
dote as Lucifer at Large available to all 
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our Professors of Contemporary Litera- 
ture,” commending its “sound philosophy 
and sound literary criticism”. Mr. Bru- 
nini wrote in Spirit: “Here is a book 
which no teacher of English should leave 
unstudied”. As Professor McCole him- 
self has observed, the book is best suited 
to graduate students who have been pre- 
pared by a sufficient traditional back- 
ground to see the inadequacies in certain 
trends of modern writing, and to appre- 
ciate the need, as the author has done, 
to take up the cudgel against them. In 
his book, he suggests his criticisms of con- 
temporary writers in frequent flashes of 
wit, such as: “The Farrell stories have 
all the Hemingway hiccups without the 
Hemingway cold showers”. “Certainly 
Saroyan’s work does breathe, though at 
times a bit stertorously”. 


Professor McCole gives his idea of 
literature at the end of Lucifer at Large: 
“May a writer not be true to the material 
of his age, the incidents of his day, and 
still possess that greatness of vision which 
enables him to fuse, through the alembic 
of a powerful imagination, both that 
material and those incidents, into a trans- 
cending art? For realism... is not truth 
to a writer’s day; it is truth to life—to all 
life. Let him write of his day if he wants 
to, but let him do so without forgetting 
that his day is but one in the years”. 

He calls artistic selection one of the 
most fundamental laws of literary art. 
As in Wolfe, this lack of selectivity 
results often in a “realism” that is repel- 
lant. Too many modern writers depend 
upon the shocking for creating their 
effect, as is evidenced by Professor Mc- 
Cole’s quotations from their work. 

Lucifer at Large is not a book for a per- 
son of delicate or squeamish sensibili- 
ties. By adroit use of quotations, the 
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author achieves his purpose so that “out 
of their own (the novelists’) mouths they 
are condemned”. His candor in exposing 
the atrocity, horror, and depravity of the 
modern cult of naturalistic writing by 
use of examples, eloquent in themselves, 
is not compatible with lulling the reader 
into a soothing literary afternoon. 


The challenge ringing through the 
book arouses the reader to make a similar 
protest. The fire of the author, fanned 
by his persuasion of what is right, will 
not permit him to minimize the grue- 
some details. He is determined to 
achieve his effect—to awaken an indig- 
nant consciousness of the toxic symptoms 
in contemporary literature mistakenly 
heralded as signs of genius. No more 
vigorous or persistent pen has been used 
in Catholic or non-Catholic letters to 
combat the perils of these subversive ten- 
dencies. Katherine Brégy felt this when 
she wrote in the April issue of The Cath- 
olic World that his “recent death has 
left in our literature a chasm hard, in- 
deed, to fill”. 

Through all his writings for the past 
ten years, his purpose rings like a tocsin. 
He wished to praise in literature those 
fundamental and enduring qualities 
which proclaim “the invincibility of the 
human spirit” and the high courage and 
hungers of the human heart. He casti- 
gated those authors whose characters, 
instead of falling nobly like Lucifer from 
a high place, start out with no divine 
heritage to “fall from the floor”. 


This spirit of re-evalution and his 
positive zest for wounding with irony and 
acumen the vulnerable heel in the writ- 
ing of defeatism has become for him such 
a definitive purpose, echoing through all 
his articles and sounding like a hammer 

(Continued on page 215) 











Social Literature in the High School 


Curriculum’ 


By SISTER MARY TERESA RoaDEs, A.M., 
Capitol Catholic High School, Topeka, Kansas 








In spite of various wordings the aims 
of Christian education in the present are 
in the main those of all preceding genera- 
tions of teachers, namely, to develop the 
pupil’s whole being: body, intellect, and 
soul. There is, however, considerable 
discussion as to the best means of produc- 
ing the desired results, and the kind of 
curriculum is receiving the lron’s share 
of attention. Advocates, however, of 
subject, broad fields, or core curricula 
can all find profit for their pupils in a 
class in social literature and make it fit 
their program of studies, for its possi- 
bilities are almost infinite. It can be 
expanded at will; it can be varied to 
suit the needs of each individual in the 
class; it can be limited to the facilities 
of the local libraries; it can, indeed, be a 
powerful auxiliary to the library; it can 
be correlated to any course in the cur- 
riculum; it can even be the very core of 
the curriculum. If the teacher is as alert 
as she should be, the course can serve 
as a basis for pupil guidance. It is a 
course that might well be followed 
throughout the four years of high school, 
or if that is not possible, at least through 
the last two years, one period a day, or 
two periods, if cjrcumstances permit the 
use of so much time. 

One of the most important aims in 
education today is training for democ- 


+t A list of recommended readings, numerically arranged 
in the order of citation, will be found at the end of the 
article. This list in its entirety provides an excellent 
bibliography of social literature.—Editor. 


racy. This is a large field. It must in- 
clude patriotism, and leadership, which 
may be caught from the pages of biogra- 
phies of great Americans like Lincoln,! 
and Washington-—and let us ask here 
whether the youth of today are not suf- 
fering from the iconoclastic attacks which 
overly zealous “debunkers” have made 
upon the characters of our national 
heroes—patriotic speeches like those of 
Patrick Henry,? patriotic poems like 
Whitman’s “O Captain, My Captain” 
and Longfellow’s now almost neglected 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” and lastly, his- 
torical novels depicting conditions, events 
and characters in various eras in our 
country’s history and in different sec- 
tions of the United States. The better 
one knows his country, past and present, 
the better he will love it if he is a normal 
human being. 

That democracy may flourish in Amer- 
ica, young Americans must be taught to 
be alert to protect American ideals and 
to recognize the encroachments and the 
dangers of important political trends, 
such as Nazism and Communism. Books 
like Father Lord’s Let Freedom Cringe, 
Lothar’s Beneath Another Sun,® Wells’s 
Kapoot,’ Borden’s Silver Trumpets Call- 
ing’ give the proper background for an 
evaluation of many current events. 

Nor should their alertness be confined 
to defense of American institutions; it 
should also lead them to make positive 
contributions to the growth of democ- 
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racy, and since political democracy can- 
not long endure after economic democ- 
racy has vanished, pupils should study 
and experiment with that most demo- 
cratic of economic organizations, the co- 
operative? They should study housing 
conditions, rural and urban, industrial- 
ism and agriculture, from government 
bulletins, Ligutti and Rawe’s Rural Roads 
to Security,!° and from novels such as 
Edna Ferber’s So Big!! and Mrs. Weber’s 
Rocking Chair Ranch." Enthusiasm and 
confidence are aroused by a knowledge 
of our resources and their possibilities as 
presented by the National Geographic 
Magazine and others. 


A brief introduction to a study of elec- 
tions as they are carried out in demo- 
cratic countries may lead the more serious 
pupils to delve into consideration of pro- 
portional representation, its success in 
certain large cities of our own country,'* 
and in the national elections in Ireland. 


In a smoothly running democracy there 
must be toleration and even appreciation 
of people in America of the several 
races! and national backgrounds and of 
their culture, and the teacher of social 
literature will find aid in the Negro 
Digest,'6 Interracial Review!’ and in 
stories about Doctor Carver!’ and Booker 
T. Washington’? as well as of Tuskegee 
Institute, and Xavier University in New 
Orleans. No one can read Willa Cather’s 
Death Comes for the Archbishop” with- 
out valuing more highly the French mis- 
sionaries and the simple Mexican settlers 
in New Mexico and Colorado. 

Attention can be centered upon the 
problems of wealth and poverty, of em- 
ployer and employee through the read- 
ing of magazine and newspaper articles 
and editorials and books such as Lord’s 
Storm-Tossed.2! 


Even the most cursory study of any of 
these topics must result in a broadening 
of viewpoint which every young person 
needs. By reading and discussing the 
material, most young people can be 
stimulated to action toward bringing 
about an improvement in conditions and 
to a vigilance in protecting the liberty 
which they have inherited from their 
forefathers. 

There is another point, however, which 
should certainly have an important place 
in preparation for democracy, and that is 
a study of Catholic Action, and here the 
diocesan newspaper takes first place, fol- 
lowed closely by such books as Dorothy 
Day’s House of Hospitality,” Burton’s 
Sorrow Built a Bridge,™> and numerous 
pamphlets, as well as the magazine, 
Catholic Action." 

One of the specific aims of the class 
in social literature should be the proper 
use of leisure time. It should give the 
student a love for good literature—non- 
classic as well as classic—so that he will 
be independent of movies and the radio 
and crowds for his entertainment. He 
should learn from the in social 
literature, as from no other class, the 
widest use of his library and an appre- 
ciation of its values and services. Fun, 
genuine fun, should be one of the aims 
in social literature and not the least 
important of those aims. 


class 


The question of avocations is worthy 
of more attention than is ordinarily ac- 
corded to it. Every high school student 
should be thinking seriously about his 
life work, but as a matter of fact, few 
of them have any idea of what they 
want to be. Such aimlessness is deplor- 
able, and the course in social literature 
can help to orient them by the reading 
of books and magazines that describe the 
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work of the various professions and in- 
dustries. Material would be found in 
books on vocations and biographies such 
as those of Pasteur,?> Edison,”6 Florence 
Nightingale,?’ Father Stanton, Father 
Doyle,?? Rose Hawthorne,” Sister Ken- 
ny*! and articles in the science maga- 
zines. 

Unobtrusively and attractively, Chris- 
tion ideals of recreation, of courtship and 
of family life can be taught through the 
use of novels, pamphlets and magazine 
articles such as So We Abolished the 
Chaperone,” Seventeenth Summer,» I’m 
Keeping Company Now,* They’re Mar- 
ried,> St. Peggy of Chicago*; and the 
great social evils of the day, mixed mar- 
riages, divorce and birth control are de- 
lineated in all their horror in Children of 
the Shadow,” Marry Your Own,*® Beauty 
and Nick, and Birth Control.© Human 
suffering becomes more understandable 
through reading of Dudley’s Shadow on 
the Earth*! and Lord’s When Sorrow 


Comes.” 


Social literature helps the pupil not 
only in his duties toward his family and 
his government, his fellow workers and 
his employers and employees, but it also 
helps him in his own spiritual life, his 
relationship to his God. In this class, 
then, are taken up the life of Christ, 
perhaps from one of the gospels; letters 
of holy souls including one of the epistles; 
well-written lives of the saints including 
Borden’s Sing to the Sun,*® Windham’s 
Six O’Clock Saints,“ Chesterton’s St. 
Francis of Assisi, and Werfel’s Song of 
Bernadette*; some books on religion, at- 
tractively written, of deep spirituality, a 
real challenge to the courage and devo- 
tion of the pupils.” Too often teachers 
are afraid to try to interest young boys 
and girls in deep spirituality. This seems 
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to be a mistake; they need a challenge. 
Many of these young folk are hungry for 
just such spiritual food. Why withhold 
it?’ They should be brought to appreciate 
their faith, and they can be brought to 
this appreciation by well-written stories 
of the saints and of the persecution of 
Catholics during the reigns of Henry VIII 
and his daughter Elizabeth (try Tudo: 
Sunset*® and Come Rack, Come Rope’) 
as well as those of the persecutions of 
the early Christians so well portrayed in 
Fabiola® and the more modern ones of 
the sufferings of Christians in Germany, 
Russia, and Mexico.) Who would not 
want to “go and do likewise” who has 
read of James Maxwell in By What Au- 
thority,” of Father Pro in God’s Jester,’ 
of Théophane Vénard in A Modern 
Martyr,» of Jerry Donovan in When the 
Sorghum Was High,» and of Cyril Rod- 
ney and Anselm Thornton in Pageant of 
Life? Who would not want to make 
reparation to God, at least in some smal! 
degree, who has read Plus’s Ideal o 
Reparation?” What boy or girl will not 
want to be pure who has read the pamph- 
let, He Kept it White?*® And who could 
fail to love the Blessed Sacrament more, 
after reading Enid Dinnis’s The Anchor- 
hold?? 


Not only is the content of a course 
important, but so also are the teacher 
and the method in: which she uses the 
material. Advocates of the core cur- 
riculum insist that the teacher—hom« 
room or core teacher—should be experi- 
enced, should have a liberal education, 
should know how to consider individual 
differences, should be indefatigable. This 
should be especially true of the teacher 
of the class in social literature whether 
the class forms the core of the core cur- 


riculum or is treated merely as another 
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subject in the traditional curriculum. 
That her reading may entrance the class, 
she should have had training in speech 
and dramatics. In fact it might be well 
for the speech teacher to be also the 
teacher in social literature. She should 
not hesitate to become a student with 
the students; in fact, the class works bet- 
ter if she does act in this democratic 
manner. She cannot possibly know all 
the facts and all the literature on these 
varied topics and may well say so, adding, 
“We'll all learn this together”. 


Before classes open in the fall, the 
teacher should have in her mind a cer- 
tain well-defined, but elastic program, 
part or all of which she may discuss with 
her class on the very first day of school. 
If home work is to be required, she 
should have on hand a number of 
pamphlets or magazines to place in the 
hands of the pupils; if she can be given 
a double period so that all the reading 
can be done in school and under her 
supervision, the pamphlets and maga- 
zines may be kept until later, and she 
may begin the course by reading aloud 
any book she may think fitted to the 
mentality of her class. If she is unac- 
quainted in the community, she may well 
take up a book that is merely recrea- 
tional, and not too heavy or difficult 
reading. After she has read a while she 
may suddenly offer the book to one of her 
pupils, let him read for a few minutes, 
then resume the reading herself, if in- 
terest begins to lag. Alternate teacher 
and pupil reading will keep up the class 
interest as well as train the boys and girls 
in reading aloud for the benefit of others 
and in getting the thought from the 
printed page—a training greatly needed 
by the average high school pupil today. 
When the most interesting point has 
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been reached, it is well to give the book 
to a member of the class for private 
reading, and start a new book for the 
group. There will usually be a scramble 
of applicants for the book and the rest 
of the class will watch eagerly to borrow 
it upon its release by the lucky first pupil. 
Because this method of reading until 
pupil interest is at a high pitch and then 
giving the book by turn to the pupils 
who wish to finish it tends to keep up the 
enthusiasm of the class, it seems well for 
some home work to be expected of the 
class. Right here is the greatest diffi- 
culty in conducting the course, i. e., regu- 
lating and guiding the reading of the 
pupils so as to give them worthwhile 
material and yet allow them a maximum 
of choice. Some definite requirements 
must be made of each student, but these 
may vary according to the background 
and mentality of each individual and 
may well be decided upon in a heart-to- 
heart talk between teacher and pupil. If 
faced with the necessity of planning their 
own course even a little at a time, most 
boys and girls will not be too easy on 
themselves. If laggards are found, as they 
are sometimes in spite of all efforts of 
the teacher to enlist their interest, pres- 
sure must of course be exerted. 


Some schools may not be well equip- 
ped for this course, but in such a case the 
class in social literature should not be 
thought of as impossible but rather as 
auxiliary to the library. In other courses 
pupils buy books for their own use 
which cost anywhere from one dollar to 
two or more dollars. As the students in 
the social literature course are not re- 
quired to buy a certain text book, each 
should be asked to give to the class 


treasurer the sum of one dollar or one 


dollar and a quarter as a fee for the 
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whole year in social literature, and this 
money should be spent by the class offi- 
cers under the direction of the teacher 
and the librarian for needed books and 
subscriptions to desirable magazines. 
These new books and magazines should 
of course be reserved as long as necessary 
for the use of the class buying them, 
after which they become the property 
of the library. What librarian would 
not smile upon the class in social litera- 
ture which gives the library such finan- 
cial aid? A couple of classes each year 
for several years could build up the 
library considerably, even paying for the 
rebinding of books when that would be 
cheaper than buying new copies. Some- 
times a book is nearly worn out when all 
of the members of the class have had 
their turns at it, lending it to other mem- 
bers of their families as they often do. 
(And this reading of good literature by 
the pupils’ relatives is an important by- 
product of the class in social literature. 
In fact it often happens that when a 
pupil has taken a longer time to read a 
book than the teacher and the rest of 
the class think reasonable, under pres- 
sure he will hesitatingly offer the explana- 
tion that mother and dad were reading 
the book and wouldn’t let him return it 
until they had finished. The pupil 
should be assured that it is fine that his 
marents like the book. Sometimes they 
should be encouraged to ask the public 
library to place such a book on their 
shelves if they do not already have it.) 


Particularly during the second semester 
of the first year of social literature, and 
certainly at any time during the second, 
third, or fourth years, when circum- 
stances seem to warrant it, and the class 


is ready for such a move, the pupils may 
be divided into discussion groups using 
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Rural Roads to Security or discussion 
club manuals such as those published 
by the Catholic Students’ Mission Cru- 
sade, and Father Adams’ Is Rural Life 
the Answer? Some groups may be just 
reading circles using current magazines. 
Each group should elect a leader and a 
scribe, and the class period for two or 
three weeks should be spent in reading 
together, along the lines of their choice. 
This is a highly democratic procedure 
and makes allowance for individual dif- 
ferences in taste and ability, as well as 
giving some training in __ leadership. 
Teacher guidance and suggestion are, of 
course, essential, but the less obvious, the 
better. Pupils should be encouraged to 
call to the attention of the _ teacher, 
articles of information or of entertain- 
ment which they think a real discovery, 
and if she is wise, the instructor will 
show genuine enthusiasm for each such 
contribution, perhaps stopping the other 
groups to tell them about it, too. The 
teacher of speech may like to cooperate 
with the teacher of social literature in 
holding an open forum or a panel dis- 
cussion. The discussion clubs could cer- 
tainly develop along this line. 

A master’s thesis or perhaps an entire 
dissertation could be written on the pos- 
sibilities of a core of social literature in 
the high school, but these suggestions are 
sufficient to enable the alert teacher to 
build up her own course. It may be 
well to add as a last point that the 
teacher must be above all, sympathetic, 
understanding, versatile. A teacher who 
is set in her ways can teach mathematics, 
possibly, but not social literature. She 
must be able to cooperate with teachers 
of other courses, and change her plans 
if necessary to avoid duplication of work 


or to incorporate in them suggestions o! 
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teachers of other courses and even of 
business and professional men of the com- 
munity in which she works. 
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A hundred thousand maps will guide 
the armies of liberation when the day 
dawns on the great invasion of the Euro- 
pean continent by the Allied powers. 
Not only will the commanders of G.H.Q. 
know the topography of the landing sites 
but every single officer in the field will 
have a detailed map of the particular ter- 
rain which he is expected to attack and 
hold. In the wake of the armed forces 
will come the units that are to set up the 
military or other form of government over 
the conquered or liberated peoples. These 
units also will come well prepared for 
they must have detailed information con- 
cerning those peoples, their manners, cus- 
toms, and history. The invading forces, 
then, will not only have a clear picture 
of where they are going but they will also 
know how to serve themselves best once 
they arrive. 

With the assignment of the first paper, 
debate, or oral report, the college or uni- 
versity library is invaded by an army of 
freshmen. They approach it with fear, 
bewilderment or confidence, depending 
upon whether or not they have been fur- 
nished with maps clearly showing the 
topography of what they have been told 
to conquer. If reconnaissance in the form 
of orientation lectures, library manuals, 
or special courses have not thoroughly 
prepared them or if they have not been 
‘nlightened by at least a rudimentary ac- 
juaintance with the personal history of 
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this pulp and rag-paper population, they 
will be lost, and the conquerers will be 
conquered before they have “even begun 
to fight”. 

Many educators have given this prob- 
lem considerable thought but the size of 
freshman classes is such that many ad- 
ministrators have given up in despair in 
the face of teaching personnel and sched- 
uling difficulties. A kind of stopgap has 
been adopted by certain colleges and uni- 
versities as a substitute for the systematic 
training of all students in the use of the 
library, by offering optional courses on 
library usage. But these courses quite 
naturally reach only the very few. Even 
these few receive the instruction only as 
upper classmen and consequently after 
two years or more of struggle with the 
impolite backs of books. 

Part of the answer to this problem is a 
more complete recognition by educators 
of the larger possibilities of librarianship 
and similarly, a recognition by librarians 
of the greater opportunities of professor- 
ship. To what purpose are large budgets, 
rich collections and imposing library 
buildings, if the greater part of the col- 
lege population is unable to make intelli- 
gent use of the library facilities! If ad- 
ministrators and teachers in general were 
more keenly aware of the potential value 
of bringing the librarian into the class- 
room, and if the librarian more fully 
understood the value of a lucid explana- 
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tion of the library’s possibilities and of 
its responsibility to the whole student 
body, most of the difficulties which now 
seem insuperable would fade into the 
bogeyland of other “impossibilities”. Many 
teachers are overly fond of the word 
“research” but it is sometimes to be 
doubted whether the meaning of the 
word is at all clear. Research should 
mean the digging out, the discovery of 
knowledge. Or in a looser sense, informa- 
tion uncovered by the student himself. 
It is certainly not student research if the 
digging, the discovery, is done by the li- 
brarian.. Yet if the student has not been 
initiated into the mysteries of the library 
through well-prepared librarian-teachers, 
he has either of two choices: he can hope 
for some help from his professor or his 
fellows in misery, or he can (and this is 
frequently the case) throw the whole 
thing into the lap of the reference li- 
brarian. But this of course is bungling 
“research” at best and can be called edu- 
cation only as matriculation in the 
“school of hard knocks” is education. At 
its worst it is just another variation of 
the old Army game. 


The library on every college campus 
is not only considered an important build- 
ing, but it is considered of first import- 
ance. So important is it deemed by col- 
lege planners, that ideally it is situated in 
the geographical center of the campus 
with paths radiating to all the other col- 
lege buildings. How inconsistent it is, 
then, that this paragon to which students 
and alumni “point with pride” should be 
relegated to the geographical fringe when 
course planners are at work! If the li- 
brary is to become more than a glori- 
fied bookstore-studyhall-recreation center, 
then it must be brought to the student’s 


attention through a dignified course in- 
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tegrally linked with the other classes 
deemed essential to a complete education. 
In such a course the undivided attention 
of the student is focused on the library, 
and its importance as a distinct part of 
his education is emphasized. Anything 
less than a complete course such as, for 
example, the haphazard instruction some- 
times given by the regular professor, is 
incompatible with the avowed import- 
ance of the library. 


For the past ten years the University 
of Portland has been evolving a course in 
the use of the library which reaches every 
freshman that enters the university. It 
involves no additional class periods, no 
extra classroom space and upsets no ad- 
ministrative schedules. The course has 
brought the library to the classroom and 
the classroom to the library, thereby em- 
phasizing at the beginning of the student’s 
college career the fact that the library is 
an integral part of the school, of his edu- 
cation. That it has been found eminently 
practical is attested by the enthusiasm 
with which it has been received by stu- 
dents, professors and librarians. Each 
has gained by a course that began with 
the sole purpose of benefiting the student. 

Since English Rhetoric is a course from 
which no student “escapes”, the library 
classes have been linked with that depart- 
ment. The librarian-instructor takes over 
each English section for six class periods 
and keeps a careful record of the stu- 
dent’s work. Class marks for the library 
class thus become a part of the general 
grade and as a consequence the student 
applies himself with the same seriousness 
as he would in any other class. 

The course extends over a two-week 
period with three classes being held each 
week. The librarian-teacher rarely takes 
over the first section of English Rhetoric 
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before the first of October. By that time completed the course before he has veen 
the regular professor has become ac- assigned his first serious paper.. The stu- 
quainted with his students and has firmly dent can then immediately make use of 
started the work of the year. It is ad- his new-found knowledge. 

vantageous to give the library course as When the librarian-teacher steps into 
soon after the student enters college as the classroom it is imperative that he 
possible. If there are many classes how- come thoroughly prepared. In a limited 
ever, a single librarian-professor will do period he must lay out the geography of 
well to complete his lectures before the the library and initiate the student into 
Christmas holidays. It is obvious that the folkways of the populated shelves of 
with more librarian-instructors teaching the library. The following outline of the 
simultaneously, every freshman will have course duties indicates its scope: 


UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND 


COURSE DUTIES FOR FRESHMAN ENGLISH CLASSES 
ON THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
1943 


Due second class day. The Library and Its Arrangement 
a. Choose ten books from the different classifications, 000-900 and list the call number, the 
author’s name (last name first), and the title (name of the book). 
b. Explain what each part of the call number means. 


Sample call no. Analysis of call number 
Class number and meaning Author number 
915.2 900 history 
Ll4m 910 travel (“hist. of tomorrow’’) L14 author 
915 travel in Asia (Lajtha, Edgar) 
915.2 travel in Japan m_ title of book 


March of Japan 
(Use Dewey Decimal Classification scheme in U. P. Library) 


Due third class day. The Book 
Choose a book (non-fiction) from any library and give a detailed listing and explanation of its 
different parts. All points stressed in class. 


Due fourth class day. The Card Catalog 
a. Choose a non-fiction book from the shelves of any library. 
b. Find the author card pertaining to the book in the card catalog. (This card must be one 
printed by the Library of Congress.) 
c. Draw a duplicate of this card and explain all of its various parts, symbols, abbreviations, etc. 
Does the information on the card correspond exactly with the book it represents? 


Due fifth class day. Test on Reference Books 
A test will be given on the twenty-five works listed on mimeographed sheets. Previous matter 
covered in class may also figure in this test. 


Due sixth class day. Periodical Indexes 
a. Choose any subject, the first letter of which corresponds to the first letter of your last name. 
b. Find and list enough good material in at least five periodicals that can be used in writing a 
paper on the subject chosen. 

Use the following indexes in locating material: Pooles; Reader’s Guide; Catholic Periodical 
Index. Important: 1) The actual articles in the periodicals must be examined. 2) Exact 
references given. 3) All abbreviations explained, and 4) Articles must be found in the 
University Library. 


c. 








lish course a creditable essay is expected. 


A mimeographed copy of this outline is 
given to each student, together with a 
list of twenty-five representative works 
for use in connection with the “Test On 
Reference Books”. 

Too much cannot be said in favor of 
visua! aids in presenting the course. By 
combining the visual method with lec- 
tures the double appeal to the senses 
makes a lasting impression in the shortest 
possible time. It does away with much 
blackboard writing, unwieldy charts or 
the uncertain and disturbing use of in- 
dividual cards. Illustrations, catalog cards 
and parts of a book are easily reproduced 
upon film, one small roll of which has 
been found sufficient for all purposes. 
The small and relatively inexpensive pro- 
jector! used is easily handled in any class- 
room and requires no special screen. 
After the room has been partially dark- 
ened the picture is simply thrown on the 
wall facing the students. The fact that 
the class sees exactly what the teacher is 
talking about removes all intellectual bar- 
riers and saves much time. 

Much importance is attached to the 
written work which is demanded of the 
student and all papers are carefully cor- 
rected. On the last day of the course all 
papers are submitted, including the de- 
scription of the Public Library. This lat- 
ter assignment is considered highly im- 
portant because it introduces the student 
to his public library—the library that will 
continue to serve him long after he has 
left the university. It shows him the 
multitude of its services and the simi- 


| Picturol Model BB, Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
327 S. LaSalle, Chicago. 
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Course Paper 

Write a detailed description (1200 words) of the Public Library. A personal visit is required. 
Do not use brochures, pamphlets, etc., as statistical material is not of first importance. 
services, types of books and location of various materials. 


Emphasize 
Note: Since this is part of your Eng- 


larity existing between all libraries. The 
public librarians have been most coopera- 
tive even though it naturally creates a 
certain strain to have two hundred in- 
quisitive young men about, exploring the 
various parts of the Library. However 
only about thirty-five arrive during a 
given two-week period so that it does not 
impose too great a burden. This point 
should be kept in mind in any case, and 
large groups should never be sent at one 
time to either the college or the public 
library. 

The result of ten years of teaching the 
use of the library at the University of 
Portland, after the plan outlined here, 
has been a convincing proof of its high 
value. The student who has completed 
the course comes into the library con- 
fident that he will be able to find the in- 
formation he is seeking and will not waste 
too much time in finding it. The “lost 
sheep” demeanor is missing from his 
countenance for he knows, at least ap- 
proximately, where his information 
should be found. Moreover he has a 
feeling of satisfaction, even a minor thrill 
of conquest, once he has found it. Coin- 
cident with this desired result is the fact 
that the whole university has benefited. 
Any professor can assign papers, talks, 
and other reports confidently, and with 
the reasonable assurance that the student 
will be able to locate the material in the 
library. A point of no small importance 
is that this produces good will between 
the faculty and the library, and thus 
when regular or special funds are needed 
the librarian has many friends at court. 

(Continued on page 214) 














The Library Science Department at Catholic 


University Looks Ahead 


By Mary Kiery, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 








Throughout the United States there 
are some 9,000 elementary parish schools. 
Many of these schools have libraries for 
their children, more have not. Each 
school has an individual problem in the 
setting-up, staffing, and maintenance of a 
collection of books for the use of the 
pupils. And whether a rural school of 
the most isolated type, or a city school, 
this library problem must be usually 
solved by the pastor of the school’s 
parish with the help of the Sisters and 
Brothers who teach there. So we have 
9,000 individual library problems to be 
helped, met, and encouraged if we are 
to have a healthy and satisfactory library 
growth in our schools, and a_ national 
reading program established that will be 
stimulating alike to teachers and pupils. 

On June 27-29, 1944, a three-day semi- 
nar or Institute on the Elementary School 
Library will be held at The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The Institute is being 
organized under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School. The Institute 
has been specifically planned by Dr. 
Francis A. Mullin, the Director of the 
Library at Catholic University and the 
Head of the Department of Library 
Science. It is a forward looking move- 
ment of enormous significance. 

One can readily appreciate the scope of 
importance of the Institute by looking at 
the program Dr. Mullin has assembled. 


The sessions of the first day are devoted 
to the organizing of an elementary school 
library and touch on the essential ap- 
proaches, first, from the three main divi- 
sions into which Catholic elementary 
schools fall: i. e., the approach of the 
School Supervisor analysing the problem 
as she sees it from the needs of the indi- 
vidual school and its children; secondly, 
the library as it is handled by the teach- 
ing Community rather than by a local 
pastor; thirdly, the library’s organization 
from the approach of the Diocesan Super- 
intendent of Schools, who advises but 
does not control the city’s parish schools. 
Representing the first of these three 
groups, the speaker will be Sister M. An- 
nette, O.S.F., School Supervisor in Sioux 
City, lowa; in the second group, Sister M. 
Archangela, O.S.F., School Supervisor of 
Franciscan Schools of her Order in Chi- 
cago; in the third group, Dr. Carroll F. 
Deady, Superintendent of Schools of the 
Archdiocese of Detroit. Further develop- 
ment of the organization theme will be 
discussed in an address by Sister Marie 
Cecilia, Director of the Library Schoo! of 
the College of St. Catherine in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on the most suitable location 
and arrangement of a library; Sister Mar- 
garet Rose, C.D.P., of the Department of 
Library Science of Our Lady of the Lake 
College in San Antonio, is to discuss 
equipment; Sister M. Fides, S.S.N.D., 
School Supervisor of the Institute of 
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The Library Science Department at Catholic University 


Notre Dame in Baltimore, will present 
her ideas on the all-important and ever- 
serious problem of finances; and Miss 
Alice L. LeFevre of the Department of 
Library Science at St. John’s University 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., will talk on the phase 
of the problem which worries so many 


schools, The Staff. 


Thus one can see at a glance, that 
while no one of the 9,000 American Cath- 
olic schools is being given an individual 
solution, for that would require 9,000 
solutions unless we did away with in- 
dividuality, and that we hope will never 
come to pass, yet the basis is given upon 
which each school can draw practical aid 
for application to its own needs. And 
that is the marvelous thing about this 
Seminar, or Institute. It is a considera- 
tion of the present for a steady, develop- 
ing growth into the future. It is a tangible, 
practical basis upon which a pastor, a 
school principal, can work out a good 
framework of library service with his chil- 
dren. The importance of the reading our 
children do is being impressed on us all 
increasingly. As the late Francis X. Dow- 
ney, S.J., used to repeatedly cry, “Chil- 
dren will read something. Chiidren are 
going to read. It is up to us to know what 
they read, once we teach them how to 
read”. The incredible hold the “comics” 
have gotten over young folks has awak- 
ened many of us. So, the desire to have 
a permanent collection of books in each 
parish school is growing. And naturally 
we want the best. 


At the Institute there will be a model 
elementary library for a Catholic School. 
This Model Library consists of 876 titles. 
These titles have been selected basically 
from the recent A Basic Book Collection 
for Elementary Grades published by the 
American Library Association and from 
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special listings worked out for actual 
Catholic schools. This Model Library 
was prepared here at The Department of 
Library Science of The Catholic Univer- 
sity and will be available, printed, for 
those who wish it. 


Now on the second day of the Insti- 
tute, there will be a most useful summary 
given of what actual aid is presently avail- 
able through various library and profes- 
sional agencies: National, State, County, 
and City. Miss Edith A. Lathrop, Asso- 
ciate Specialist in School Libraries at the 
U. S. Office of Education in Washington, 
will present the National aids; Miss Anna 
Clark Kennedy, Senior Supervisor of 
School Libraries of the State Education 
Department of the State of New York, 
will present what the State offers; Miss 
Irene Newman, Supervisor of School Li- 
braries, the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion in the State of Wisconsin, will offer 
the County aids; Miss Mary R. Lucas, 
Head of Education and the Children’s 
Department, the Public Library of 
Newark, New Jersey, will discuss how 
the city agencies can be of practical help; 
and in the general field of Library Or- 
ganizations will be heard Miss Mary S. 
Wilkinson, Director of Work with Chil- 
dren at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; and in the general field of 
Promotional Activities, Miss Gladys Eng- 
lish, Department Librarian, Work with 
Children, Los Angeles Public Library, will 
discuss the various agencies and helps a 
school library can expect to find. 


On the third day, the topics veer into 

a more intimate field, for here we touch 

on the heart or the crux of the main 

problem — the reading itself which we 

want our boys and our girls to do. In 

this field, Sister Nona, O.P., Member of 
(Continued on page 215) 
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CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 


“Good Books—a Better World” is the 
general theme of National Catholic Book 
Week for 1944, which will be observed 
November 12-18. 


The following local Unit chairmen will 
direct activities in their respective areas: 
Sister Joan Marie, librarian, St. Rose 
Technical School, Washington, D. C.; 
Sister Mary Louise, librarian, Bishop Mc- 
Donnell Memorial High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Sister Mary Ambrosia, 
librarian, Dominican Academy, New 
York City; Brother Roger, librarian, St. 
George High School, Evanston, Illinois; 
Sister M. Ildephone, librarian, Messmer 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Sis- 
ter Hildegarde, librarian, Lillis High 
School, Kansas City, Missouri; Reverend 
Fintan Shoniker, assistant librarian, St. 
Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania; 
Sister Roberta, librarian, St. Cecilia Acad- 
emy, Nashville, Tennessee; Miss Schultz, 
librarian, Van Antwerp Library, Detroit, 
Michigan. These chairmen together with 
the chairmen of other Units will consti- 
tute the Catholic Book Week Committee 
of the Catholic Library Association. 


POSTER CONTEST 


Catholic high school and college stu- 
dents of the United States and Canada 
are, for the first time, being given the 
opportunity to design the official Cath- 
olic Book Week poster in a contest being 


sponsored by the Catholic School Journal. 
The following rules govern the contest: 


Theme: Poster ideas must be built 
around the general theme, “Good Books 
—a Better World”. This is not the offi- 
cial slogan for Catholic Book Week but 
is the general theme. 


Dates: April 15-June 15, 1944. 


Entrants: Any regularly enrolled un- 
dergraduate student in the Catholic high 
schools and colleges of the United States 
and Canada. 


Limitations: Each student may enter 
but one poster. There is no limit on the 
number of entries from any individual 
school. Each entry must be accompanied 
by an official entry blank secured from 
The Catholic School Journal. All posters 
become the property of The Catholic 
School Journal. 


Specifications: Posters must be 10x15 
inches in size on regulation poster board. 
Two collors must be used. Any regular 
poster media may be used. Posters must 
have only the following message — 
CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK, November, 
1944. 

Prizes: First prize winner will receive 
$75.00 in cash and the poster will be 
adopted by the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion as the official Catholic Book Week 
poster and given national publicity and 
distribution. Second prize will be $25.00 
in cash. Ten honorable mentions of $2.00 
book certificates. 
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Announcement of Awards: Prize win- 
ners will be announced in the October 
issue of The Catholic School Journal. 
Every school sponsoring entries will be 
notified individually and national pub- 
licity will be given the winners. 


Judges: Hilda Van Stockum, well 
known juvenile writer and artist; the Rev- 
erend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Library Association; 
the Reverend James Kortendick, Execu- 
tive Council member of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association; and Richard J. Hurley, 
Vice-President of the Catholic Library 
Association. 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 


The Library News Letter of the Greater 
Cincinnati Unit carries a report of the 
observance of Ohio Latin Week at Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College, March 19-25. 
The Classical Department featured spe- 
cial addresses on Latin Literature, a li- 
brary exhibit and a bulletin board display 
of Roman life and architecture. 


The classes at Mount St. Joseph Acad- 
emy donated books to the library during 
Catholic Press Month and in March, two 
exhibits were organized: one during Voca- 
tion Week and the other during China 
Week. Plans are being made to celebrate 
Pan American Day, April 14 


The boys at Purcell High School en- 
tered into the activities of Vocation 
Week. The library supervised the mak- 
ing of special booklets from the voca- 
tional material available on twenty-five 
or more religious orders and clerical in- 
stitutions. 


The Pittsburgh Unit conducted a pos- 
ter contest for Catholic Press Month 


among the schools of western Pennsyl- 
Sixty-five posters were submitted 


vania. 
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to the judges. Colleges, a seminary, high 
schools and elementary schools were rep- 
resented. First prize was $5.00 cash; 
second and third prizes were Catholic 
books selected by the winners. 

Members of the Pittsburgh Unit took 
a prominent part in the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute conducted by the Superintendent of 
Catholic schools in the Pittsburgh diocese. 
A sectional meeting was held by the dioc- 
esan Library Department with Sister M. 
Hieronyme and the Reverend Fintan 
Shoniker, O.S.B., in charge of arrange- 
ments. Sister Melania of Seton Hill Col- 
lege, Sister Gertrude of Mount Mercy 
Academy, Miss Gertrude Beggy of Cen- 
tral Catholic, Father Robert Brown, M.C., 
ofNorth Catholic, and Miss Dorothy Hop- 
kins of Carnegie Library were among 
those participating in the program. 

The Washington, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia Unit met on Saturday, April 22, at 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. Sis- 
ter Helen, librarian, was hostess. The 
speaker of the occasion was the Reverend 
Gerard F. Yates, S.J., Director of Libraries 
at Georgetown University, and Professor 
of Palitical Science at the same institu- 
tion. The topic of his address was “A 
Political Scientist and the Library”. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL MEETING 
Members of the Executive Council of 
the Catholic Library Association met in- 
formally at the Claridge Hotel in Atlantic 
City on April thirteenth during the Na- 
tional Catholic Education Association 
convention. Policies and plans for the 
Association were discussed. Those who 
attended were: Reverend Andrew L. 
Bouwhuis, S.J., President of the Associa- 
tion, Reverend Colman J. Farrell, O.S.B., 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, 
Brother Thomas, F.S.C., Chairman of the 
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Committee on the Catholic Periodical 
Index, and Miss Dorothy E. Lynn, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Association. 


GUIDANCE PAMPHLETS 

Librarians, counselors, and others in- 
terested in vocational guidance will find 
useful material in the new 1944 list of 
“26 Free Pamphlets on 16 Occupations”, 
including the names and addresses of the 
publishers from whom the pamphlets 
may be obtained. To get this list send 
twenty-five cents to Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University, New York 2, 
N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


The Pittsburgh Library Club and the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of Special Libraries 
Association sponsored a “Regional Insti- 
tute on the Library’s Part in Demobiliza- 
tion and Industrial and Educational Re- 
adjustment”, on April twenty-first in 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Carl Vitz, Librarian of 
the Minneapolis Public Library and Presi- 
dent-elect of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and Miss Eleanor Cavanaugh, 
President of Special Libraries Association, 
addressed the Institute. 


RELIGIOUS BOOK LIST 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews announces publication of the 
reading list which is the main feature of 
the celebration of Religious Book Week, 
May 7-14. The list is divided into four 
sections: Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and 
Good Will. Each section includes a list 
for adults and one for younger readers. 

The Catholic list for adults was pre- 
pared by Reverend Andrew L. Bouwhuis, 
S. J., Canisius College Library, Buffalo, 
New York, Chairman of the Catholic 
Committee; Dr. Helen C. White, Profes- 
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sor of English, University of Wisconsin: 
and Mr. Eugene P. Willging, librarian, 
editor, Scranton, Pennsylvania. The juve- 
nile list was prepared by Miss Mary Kiely, 
Editor of Pro Parvulis Book Club; Sister 
Thomas Aquinas, O.P., Co-Author Faith 
and Freedom Series, Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D. C., Reverend 
Hubert Newell, Diocesan Superintendent 
of Schools, Denver, Colorado. 


OPEN SESAME 

(Concluded from page 209) 

This matter of good will extends to the 
students as well. In after years they 
will become the greatest supporters of 
“Friends of the Library” and other similar 
groups. 

But the University of Portland Library 
itself has been one of the chief bene- 
ficiaries. Because it is of medium size, 
the staff is small and it has been no minor 
help when students are able to locate in- 
formation and books needed without the 
special aid of a librarian. In addition the 
library and the library’s books command 
more respect after they have been proper- 
ly introduced to the student body. 


And what of the cost? At most sixty 
to eighty hours of the library staff’s time 
has gone into the course each year. Ap- 
proximately thirty hours are spent in the 
classroom, about thirty hours more in 
preparation of the lectures, and about 
thirty hours in the correction of papers. 
When this is divided among the staff it 
seems a rather small price to pay for such 
worthwhile results. Carlyle’s oft repeated 
quotation, “A true university is a collec- 
tion of books”, is only true when the keys 
to that collection are given not only to 
the few but are made available to the 
whole student body. 








LIBRARY SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
AT CATHOLIC U. LOOKS AHEAD 
‘ontinued from page 211) 

Curriculum Staff, Committee on Ameri- 
can Citizenship, The Catholic University 
of America, will discuss “The Promotion 
of Reading”; Miss Agatha L. Shea, Direc- 
tor of Children’s Work, the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, will present the valuable ex- 
periences of “The Children’s Librarian”, 
and Mrs. Lillian J. Bragdon, Editor of 
Books for Young People, Alfred A. 
Knopf, will discuss the creation of books 
for children as “The Publisher”. Nora 
E. Beust, Senior Specialist in Library Ma- 
terials, U. S. Office of Education, then 
will stimulate the whole fascinating prob- 
lem by pointing out “Recent Trends”. 

A brilliant finale and summary will be 
Anne Carroll Moore’s talk entitled “The 
Inheritance from the Past”. 

There will be two clinical meetings, 
optional sessions for those interested in 
the special techniques of reading abilities. 
One, on the use of books “For Character 
Building”, will be directed by Dr. Thomas 
Verner Moore, O.S.B., and Staff, another, 
on “Handicapped Children”, by Dr. 
Katherine Keneally and her Staff. 

Throughout all sessions visitors may 
browse among the publishers’ booths in 
[he Library where authors will auto- 
graph their books on request. 

On the last afternoon, June 29, there 
will take place the Third Annual Dow- 
ney Award—the Silver Medal presented 
annually for “The Finest American Chil- 
dren’s Book Written in the Catholic Tra- 

tition”. The Award is decided by a poll 
of the school children of the Pro Parvulis 
Book Club, which founded the Award— 
together with a Committee of three 
Directly following the Award 
ceremonies, there will be a reception for 
all authors and illustrators of children’s 


judges. 
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books present, and this, the first Institute 
on the Elementary School Library, will 
close with a garden party and tea on the 
lovely campus at the Catholic University 
of America. 


C. JOHN McCOLE 
(Continued from page 199) 
amid the humor and brilliance of his 
book, that, considering how compara- 
tively alone he was in that field, one 
finds it difficult to decide how and when 
he first conceived and adopted it for his 
life’s work in letters. A champion on 
the field, waving the standard of Human- 
ism, and ripping with quick, sure, ironi- 
cal sword strokes his opponents’ sullied 
banners of cynicism and callow futilitar- 
ianism, he was beginning to achieve his 
end and already to see the horizon clear 
for a new day of strong, vital, American 
fiction when he laid down his pen. It is 
useless now to speculate what new depths 
and insight the years would have given. 
The important thing is to catch up the 
standard that he has raised for us, to at- 
tempt to see literature through his clear 
vision, to combat wrong and to assert the 
right with his fearless courage, and to 
read, write, and live vigorously, abund- 
antly, discerningly, equipped with that 
philosophy which to the very end, Pro- 
fessor McCole found affirmative and 
sound. 
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Best Sellers 


A Morac EVALUATION OF CURRENT FICTION 


AND Non-FICTION 








This list evaluating current best sellers 
has been prepared by the Editors of Brest 
SELLERS, a bi-weekly review published at 
the University of Scranton. Full informa 
tion on any book mentioned below may 
be obtained by purchasing the issue in 
which the original review appeared. The 
price per issue is ten cents. Send orders 
and remittance to: Best SELLERs, UNI- 
VERSITY OF SCRANTON, SCRANTON, Pa. 


Explanation of abbreviations: 
NF—Non-fiction 
BM—Book of the Month selection 
CB—Catholic Book Club selection 
CC—Crime Club selection 
IS—Inner Sanctum Mystery 
LG—Literary Guild selection 
SB—Scientific Book Club Selection 

Titles preceded by an asterisk have been newly 

added in this issue. 
I. Suitable for Family Reading 
Breger. Private Breger’s war 
Bristow. Tomorrow is forever 
Clark. The Chiangs of China(NF) 
* Eliot. Hour of triumph (NF) 
Holt. George Washington Carver 
Johnston. The grim reapers (NF) 
Kane. The bayous of Louisiana 
(NF) 

Knight. Lassie come home 

Kossak. Blessed are the meek (BM 
—Apr. 1944) 

Maguire. The captain wears a 
cross (NF; CB—Jan. 1944) 

Morehouse. George M. Cohan 
(NF) 

Obermeyer. Golden apples of the 
sun (CB—Feb. 1944) 

O’Hara. Thunderhead 

Plummer. The collected works of 
Mrs. Peter Willoughby 

Pyle. Here is your war (NF) 

Rice. Home sweet homicide (IS— 
Feb. 1944) 


1. Abridged Series, Vol. 2, No. 2. 
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Il. 


* Rolo. Wéingate’s raiders (NF) 

Sackville-West. The eagle and the 
dove (NF) 

Shiber. Paris-Underground (NF; 
BM—Oct. 1943) 

Target: Germany (NF) 

Train. Yankee lawyer 

Woollcott. Long, long ago (NF; 
LG—Dec. 1943) 


Suitable for Adults Only 
Because of: 

Content and Style Too Advanced 
for Adolescents: 

Beard. The republic (NF) 

Bellaman. Victoria Grandolet 
(LG—Jan. 1944) 

* Cianfarra. The Vatican and the 
war (NF; CB—Mar. 1944) 

Cross. Connecticut Yankee (NF) 

Flynn. As we go marching (NF) 

Fredborg. Behind the steel wall 

(NF) 

Gunther. D Day (NF) 

Heiden. Der Fuehrer (NF; BM— 
Feb. 1944) 

Hughes. The Church and the 
liberal society (NF; CB — Apr. 
1944) 

Hynd. Betrayal from the East 
NF 


(NF) 

Lindbergh. The steep ascent 

Lin Yutang. Between tears and 
laughter (NF) 

Nizer. What to do with Germany 
(NF) 

Norris. Flint 

Parsons. Gay illiterate (NF) 

* Reynolds. The curtain rises (NF) 

Schultz. Germany will try it again 
(NF) 

Seagrave. Burma surgeon (NF) 

Seton. Dragonwyck 

Stettinius. Lend-lease (NF) 

Stowe. They shall not sleep (NF) 

Van Paassen. The forgotten ally 


(NF) 
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Immoral Incidents Which Do 
Not Invalidate the Book as a 
Whole: 
Allen. Bedford Village 
Allen. Forest and the fort 
Bemelmans. Now I lay me down 
to sleep (BM—Mar. 1944) 
* Bromfield. What became of Anna 
Bolton? 
Charteris. Saint on guard (CC— 
Mar. 1944) 
Craven. Cartoon cavalcade (NF) 
Douglas. The robe 
Fowler. Good night, sweet prince 
(NF) 
* Gessner. Treason 
Haycox. Bugles in the afternoon 
Hersey. A bell for Adano 
Ingersoll. The battle is the pay- 
off (NF) 
Janeway. The Walsh girls 
*Kaup. Seed of the Puritan 
Keyes. Also the hills 
Marquand. So little time (BM; 
Aug. 1943) 
McDougald. The deaths of Lora 
Karen (IS—Jan. 1944) 
Morris. Liberty Street (LG—Mar. 


1944) 
Ostenso. O river, remember (LG 
—Oct. 1943) 


Perry. Hackberry cavalier 

Rainier. Pipeline to battle (NF) 

St. George. % Postmaster (BM— 
Oct. 1943) 

Scott. God is my co-pilot (NF) 

Stuart. Taps for Private Tussie 
(BM—Dec. 1943) 

Walker. Winter wheat (LG— 
Feb. 1944) 


Unsuitable for General Reading 
But Permissible for Discriminat- 
ing Adults 

Adler. How to think about peace 

and war (NF) 

Camp. Retreat, hell! 

Carlson. Under cover 

Crichton. The proud people 
*Donath. The Lord is a man of 


war 


IV. 


Dos Passos. Number One 

Du Maurier. Hungry Hill 
Gellhorn. Liana 

Hecht. A guide for the bedevilled 


(NF) 
Hobson. The trespassers 
* Hutter. The outnumbered 
Jackson. The lost weekend 


Lothar. The angel with the trum- 
pet 
Madariaga. Heart of jade 
McNichols. Crazy weather (BM 
—Mar. 1944) 
* Pope. Colcorton 
Robertson. The signpost (BM— 
Jan. 1944) 
Robinson (ed.) 
mandments 
Santayana. Persons and _ places 
(NF; BM—Jan. 1944) 
Sigerist. Civilization and disease 
(NF; SB—Jan. 1944) 
Smith. A tree grows in Brooklyn 
(LG—Sept. 1943) 
*Smith. Strange fruit 


The ten com- 


Not Recommended to Any Class 
of Reader 


Asch. The apostle 
Baum. The weeping wood 


Burnett. The seas of God 
Caldwell. Arm and the darkness 
* Caldwell. The final hour 


Chase. In bed we cry 
Davenport. Valley of decision 


Farrell. My days of anger 
Hale. Prodigal women 
Hurst. Hallelujah 

Kroll. Rogues’ company 


McHugh. I am thinking of my 
darling 
Myers. Out on any limb 
Seager. Equinox 
* Sforza. Contemporary Italy (NF) 


Sinclair. Wide is the gate 

Smith. Life in a putty knife fac- 
tory (NF) 

Taylor. Chicken every Sunday 
(LG—May, 1943) 














Book Reviews 








Subject headings used in the dictionary catalogs 
of the Library of Congress. Edited by Mary Wil- 
son MacNair. 4th ed. Washington [Govt. print. 
off.], 1943. viit+-1566+1177pp. $10.00. 

After several years of expectant waiting the 
new L.C. list of Subject headings has arrived. 
Fifteen years have elapsed since the publication 
of the Third edition and a new edition has been 
overdue. During this interval catalogers had had 
to consult seemingly innumerable and uncumu- 
lated sheets for new headings added to the List 
and corrections. Now the new edition together 
with the cumulative additions of new headings 
bring together the subject heading tools into a 
usable unification. 

A review of a tool of this nature is properly 
beyond the capabilities of a single reviewer. The 
comprehensiveness of its detail and specialization 
challenges the knowledge of any individual re- 
viewer. All that one can do is to give an opinion 
as to its application to a specialized collection to 
which the reviewer has applied such a list; or to 
a general collection of books not a specialized 
collection; in the latter application the list will 
probably find its greatest use. 

In reviewing a tool of this kind several ways 
of approach are open: one can use the review 
as an occasion for giving opinions on the cate- 
gorical use of any list of subject headings; or one 
can find flaws in it which would preclude its use 
in a specialized library. 

The readers of the Catholic Library World un- 
doubtedly and rightfully expect this review ap- 
pearing in the official organ of the Catholic Li- 
brary Association to be pertinent to their prob- 
lems. In this case I can only repeat what I have 
previously said on the application of the L.C. 
list of Subject headings to book collections in 
Catholic libraries (cf. Catholic Library World, 
14:77-81,84, December, 1942) and it is needless 
to repeat it here. 


The immediately visible improvement of the 
Fourth edition is the addition of “class numbers 
showing where material on the subject is classi- 
fied in the Library of Congress. They are not in 
every case equivalent to the subject, but are mere- 
ly suggestive .. .” (cf. p. vi). In spite of this 
precautionary note the reviewer thinks that the 
addition of the class numbers is an inestimable 
boon; further cross references in the L.C. Classi- 
fication will ultimately lead to the correct class 
numbers: In the Third edition, where the sub- 
ject could be classed in one of several places, the 
class numbers were given on successive lines in- 
stead of continuous lines as in the present edi- 
tion. The present arrangement saves space and 
that probably was an influencing factor. Another 
type face to make the class numbers more dis- 
tinguishable might have been used to advantage. 

Without a doubt the most desirable improve- 
ment in the Fourth edition is the inclusion of 
the Refer from see and see also references which 
make up the second volume. Any cataloger who 
at one time tried to make up a list of tracings 
can adequately testify to the inestimable value of 
the printed Refer froms. The criticism of this 
and other reviewers has been anticipated by Mr. 
Haykin, Chief, Subject Cataloging Division, when 
he states in the Introduction that it would have 
delayed publication to incorporate the see also 
references and the Refer from see and see also 
into a single alphabet (p. iv). The consolidation 
would have reduced the bulk of the volumes and 
consequently also the cost—the latter a factor 
that must be considered by some libraries. 

Evidences of the times are apparent in the 
quality and variety of the paper used; that the 
Subject headings did not become a war casualty 
is surprising. 

For some time additions, corrections and 
changes in the Subject headings have been pre- 
pared by the L.C. Subject Cataloging Division 
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and issued by the H. W. Wilson Company (the 
first annual cumulation appeared in 1941). 

In so far as the headings were found in the 
public catalog, the Preparations Department of 
the Catholic University of America has checked 
both volumes. Several errors were noted and 
these, when turned over to the proper office, will 
undoubtedly be corrected in the Cumulated sup- 
plements. 

Catalogers are fortunate indeed that the project 
has been brought to a successful conclusion. 

Victor A. Schaefer, 
Catholic University of America 


Making books work; a guide to the use of 
libraries. By Jennie M. Flexner. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1943. xiii, 271p. $2.50. 

Schools and colleges long ago recognized the 
opportunity for formal library usage instruction 
by providing a place for it in the curriculum. 
The public library, not so fortunately constituted, 
cannot meet collectively such demands made up- 
on it individually. Its patrons, like those of any 
library, usually frequent it for one of three pur- 
poses: for brief spontaneous information com- 
monly known as reference service which may, 
and often is, an involved and lengthy process; for 
research of a scholarly and serious nature; or 
from an interest prompted by general reading on 
current topics, hobbies, best sellers, etc. These 
last enjoy the browsing privilege. 

If all patrons were so easily classified, Miss 
Flexner, who for the past sixteen years has been 
Readers’ Adviser at the New York Public Library, 
would probably never have given us this excellent 
handbook on the intelligent use of libraries and 
library resources. With nearly four decades of 
library experience in solving reader needs and 
community needs through books, Miss Flexner 
has literally gone to press to put every reader and 
every user of libraries at ease regardless of the 
size of the book collection. Her readers, through 
the years, have supplied the questions to which 
Making Books Work is the answer. 

Organically her book is built on the lines of 
library services beginning with the internal ar- 
rangement and organization of the small library 
and the large metropolitan library, and leading 
to the book, physically and textually, from the 
title page to the index; to the need for the card 
catalog and for an intelligent use of it as the most 
important bibliographical tool in the library; to 
supplementing its use with data on the compila- 
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tion of bibliographies and the use of national, 
trade and subject bibliographies. Every problem 
has some reference book which points the way to 
added information on the topic. The complete- 
ness with which the author presents the service 
features of the library is suggested in the mar- 
shalling of topics in the chapter, “The Library's 
Special Services”, namely, reserving books, rental 
collections, services for the physically disabled, 
extension services, interlibrary 
and photostat services, special subject collections, 
and the readers’ advisory service. The final chap- 
ter on the personal library, “Books for Your Own 
Library”, is a reminder that Making Books Work 
is intended, not for the scholar and specialist, but 
for the average reader who finds books indis- 
pensable and who wishes to make of their use 
an art. 

The college librarian will find in it an answer 
to the need for a concrete discussion of general 
library usage which is popular in tone, forthright 
and direct in its appeal to the adult mind. 

Sister M. Norberta, I.H.M., 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 


loans, microfilm 


The North Texas regional libraries. An in- 
quiry into the feasibility and desirability of de- 
veloping them as a cooperative enterprise. By 
A. F. Kuhlman. Nashville, Tenn., Peabody Press, 
1943. viii, 85p. 

Early in 1943 Mr. A. F. Kuhlman, Director of 
the Joint University Libraries of Nashville, was 
requested to make a survey of the library re- 
sources of Southern Methodist University, North 
Texas State Teachers College, Texas Christian 
University, and Texas State College for Women, 
and make recommendations for their integration. 
Mr. Kuhlman analyzed the curricula and library 
collections of these educational institutions and 
also the collections of the leading public libraries 
of the region. Ten recommendations on a re- 
gional organization, expansion of serial resources, 
improvement of reference and bibliographical sets, 
development of useful collections of government 
documents, newspaper and manuscript collec- 
tions, establishment of a union catalog of books, 
financial problems, and integration of local public 
library resources with those of the educational 
institutions are made. The technique of the sur- 
vey and the recommendations will be helpful to 
any regional groups of libraries planning a similar 
type of cooperation. 

Eugene P. Willging, 
University of Scranton 





Book Reviews 


By Paul Hazard. 
Boston, The 


Books, children and men. 
Translated by Marguerite Mitchell. 
Horn Book, 1944. 

In five scholarly essays, Paul Hazard, eminent 
French literary historian, presents us to the world 
of children’s books. His analyses of the classics— 
those written especially for children, as well as 
those taken over by them from the adult field— 
are a fine blend of irony and tenderness, and yet 
they are presented with a genuine understanding 
the part these great books have played in mold- 
ng succeeding generations. He pays generous 
tribute to the superiority of Hans Christian An- 
derson and the Brothers Grimm, while lamenting 
the fact that the masterpieces of Perrault marked 
the beginning and the end of the fairies in France. 
He shows that the conception of childhood in 
Latin countries has, for the most part, stifled the 
attempts of their writers to create imaginative 
lirerature for children, and in contrast, presents 

picture of boys and girls in northern lands, 
thriving on fairy tales and demanding the adven- 
tures of a Mad Hatter and a Peter Pan as natural 
rights of childhood. He applauds the efforts that 
have been made to safeguard the spirit of youth 
in the United States—the millions of books es- 
pecially written and illustrated for children, the 
beautiful libraries which are an “innovation” to 
the European, the story hours which are keeping 
alive the heroes of yesterday. 

A knowledge of children’s literature will tend 
to intensify the intellectual enjoyment of these 
essays which imply the aims of those whose pro- 

sion is library work with children. On the 
ther hand, the book might serve as a stimulating 
ntroduction to the subject for anyone interested 
n children’s books, for the manner of presenta- 
tion is interesting as well as entertaining, A 
bibliography of sources consulted is included but 
no index. 

Helen C. Welsh, 
Marywood College 


Subject index to books for intermediate grades. 
Compiled by Eloise Rue. American Library As- 

iation, 1943. 197p. $2.50. 

This Supplement to the basic volume published 
n 1940 analyzes some 600 of the books published 

ring the past three years in the light of their 
application to curricular needs. 

[he compiler comments in the Introduction 

the amount of new material about the western 


hemisphere and the noticeable yet understandable 


lack of material about European countries. As 
war material and political discussions have been 
published within the reading range of more ad- 
vanced groups, the Headline Books published by 
the Foreign Policy Association are recommended 
as an aid to current topic discussion in the lower 
grades. 

Like the original volume, the first supplement 
employs the asterisk and double asterisk to indi- 
cate the recommended order of purchase. Grad- 
ing is shown usually by a three-grade span. Sym- 
bols are used to emphasize outstanding picture 
material, handicraft, titles limited to teacher use, 
etc. There is a generous use of cross references. 

In the List of Books Indexed, Dewey Decimal 
classification numbers have been included. The 
numbers conform to those used in Wilson’s 
Children’s Catalog. 

Replacement editions of titles published in the 
1940 Index are noted in a separate list. 

Collections of poems and plays have not been 
analyzed. 

Miss Rue’s original index and this first supple- 
ment provide a valuable reference tool for 
teachers, and librarians. Catholics would recom- 
mend that a greater number of Catholic titles 
appear among those analyzed. 


Work with children in public libraries. By 
Effie L. Power. American Library Association, 
1943. 195p. $3.00. 

This revision of her 1930 Library service for 
children is an over-all view of the best practice 
in combining books and children through the 
medium of the public library. Based on years of 
experience at the Cleveland Public Library, of 
teaching at Columbia where this reviewer had 
the privilege of being her student, and personal 
love and knowledge of children, the book is a 
mixture of practical suggestions, historical back- 
ground and idealism. 

The three major Book 
Service, and Quarters-Public Relations — assemble 
a highly diversified type of material. This ranges 
from behavior to story-telling, from planning to 
school relationships, from philosophy to prepara- 
tion for children’s library work. At the end of 
each chapter are excellent and well-annotated 
recommended readings. All librarians find a 
common meeting ground wherever books and 
human beings are involved and this volume has 
something for everyone, besides reflecting the 

(Continued on page 224) 
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BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 
Catholic Book Club—March 


CIANFARRA, CAMILLE. The Vatican and 
the war. Literary Classics, Inc. Distrib- 
Hr by E. P. Dutton, Inc. 1944. 344p. 


“The exclusively religious aim of recent Vati- 
can diplomacy is strikingly underscored in 
this essay by Camille M. Cianfarra, New York 
Times correspondent in Rome from 1935 to 
1942. ‘The only objective of Vatican policy,’ 
says the author, ‘is that of spreading Catholi- 
cism and obtaining for its religious bodies 
favorable working conditions. ... The Church 
is willing to collaborate with any government 
that will ensure it the possibility of carrying 
out its apostolic mission, and . . . it combats 
ideologies when their practical application 
harms religious interests. It fought Hitler, but 
it collaborated with Mussolini when the lat- 
ter’s policy did not affect the Catholic faith. 
It did not hesitate to fight Mussolini when 
his policy hampered the work of the Church’ 
(p. 271). 
“The book is a clear vindication of the policy 
of Pius XI and Pius XII in the face of the 
Fascist and Nazi aggression. Because of the 
essentially anti-Christian character of both 
heresies, the ponti.s were forced to a series 
of protests which in e_ect aligned the Vatican 
on the side of the democracies. This fact 
was concretely recognized by the American 
Government in establishing unofficial rela- 
tions with the Holy See. The most con- 
vincing indication as to the direction of Vati- 
can sympathies was the hate with which the 
two popes were regarded by Mussolini and 
Hitler. 
“All this is most interestingly revealed in Mr. 
Cianfarra’s book, which is heartily recom- 
mended to all beyond high school age.” 
Joseph T. Durkin, S.J., 
Best Sellers 4:17-18 


Catholic Book Club—<April 
Hucues, EMMeET JOHN. The Church and 


liberal society. Princeton, N. J., Prince- 
ton University Press, 1944. xv, 307p. 
$3.00. 


The greatest antagonist of the liberal (Indi- 
idualistic) society and its rationale has been 
the Catholic Church. The critical study of 
this conflict and the self-destruction of Liberal- 
ism reveals the faith and the social principles 
of the Catholic Church as the only founda- 
tion on which a democracy long to endure 
can be built. The scholarly and comprehen- 
sive development of this thesis makes this, 
volume invaluable for all who would under- 
stand modern society. 
J. Eugene Gallery, S.J. 


Pro Parvulis Book Club—March 


Group One: Younger Children 
Ketry, Eric. The land of the Polish 
people. Lippincott-Stokes, 1944. 


Turning the pages of this richly illustrated 
volume the reader is transported to the ancient 
land of the Piasts and has visions of the 
fabulous tree of Gniezo, of the Princess Wanda 
in the Vistula River, and of the trumpeter of 
Krakow sounding his last, broken note before 
the Tartar arrow silences him. . . . More, 
he sees beautiful photographs of what he 
reads about Poland’s rich industrial cities, 
fertile fields, and picturesque costumes. Writ- 
ten in a clearcut narrative style, especially 
adapted to the intermediate grades, this work 
provides a vivid picture of the inspiring his- 
tory, life and culture of a heroic, important 
Catholic people. 


Group Two: Boys 10-14 Years 
Cor, Douctas. Marconi. Messner, 1944. 


$2.50. 
Douglas Coe has really given us Marconi— 
the impetuous, tireless young man who keyed 
his life to the tense drama he performed 
when he opened the ether to human penetra- 
tion. Marvels are hidden in the atmosphere 
we breathe. Marconi discovered one of them 
—so drew it forth for the wonder 
and pleasure of mankind. 
Group Three: Girls 10-14 Years __ 
MAYNARD, SaRA. Rose of America. Sheed 
and Ward, 1944. $2.00. 
One of the more elusive saints is the Ameri- 


can, Saint Rose of Lima. . .. The mystery 
inherent in Rose’s vocation to sainthood has 
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baffled wise searchers. Mrs. Maynard points 
the answer with one, stark word—expiation! 
Werfel in The song of Bernadette and Sack- 
villeWest in The eagle and the dove are 
teaching the world outside the Church that 
penance is not a whim but a lifework. So 
let none of those within the Church cry that 
such a book as this is too harsh to be read 
by girls of ten or eleven. It not only can be 
read by them, but it should be. 


Talbot Club—) rch 


OBERMEYER, RoskMARY. G_ ‘en apples 
of the sun. Dut:on. $2.50. 
(Reviewed.in February issue, p. 158.) 


Biography 
CorFeYy, REGINALD M. The man from 
Rocca Sicca. Bruce, 1944. 140p. $1.75. 


It is apparent that at every opportunity the 
biographer comments on the humanity of 
Thomas Aquinas; “. . . although his head 
might be in heaven, he kept his feet firmly 
planted on the earth”. The Saint as a stu- 
dent, as a teacher, as a poet, as a preacher, 
as a philosopher was a man, but not an ordi- 
nary one. This biography is pithy and treats 
of a personality who is admired, generally be- 
cause of his writings. Yet the author almost 
seems to advise his readers to move closer to 
Thomas, the Saint, and invoke his aid, just as 
they would turn to pray to the Little Flower. 
Josephine Savaro 


Education 
Leen, Epwarp, C.S.Sp. What is educa 
tion? Sheed and Ward, 1944. 288p. 


$3.00. 


Father Leen’s book, while written for Ireland, 
is challenging in many parts, platitudinous in 
some sections, never cowardly, and always 
sound. He would make education in the 
main revolve around vir, virile, virtus (p. 
52-60). He sees the necessity of a “practical” 
training, is too hopeful “ the results wh 
sophical training, shows that we must sg 
the faith and not merely “have” it (p. 154-5), 
does not have a full view of the social aspects 
of the required, modern mental development, 
and is correct in asking for a Christocentric 
catechism (p. 185). 
Rev. William H. Russell 


Paut, M. C. Boys will be men. Bruce, 
1944. 138p. $1.75. 

The author of this little book has taught boys 
for more than twenty years. She knows boys 
and she loves them. The book is Png wad 
addressed to prospective teachers, t they 
may profit by her experience, though she 
warns us that rarely, if ever, will the same 
identical case present itself for solution. 

Boys will be men is written in a colloquial, 
personal and very delightful style. The au- 
thor’s thoughts are almost invariably con- 
veyed by means of an incident in her teaching 
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career. The book could have been written for 
the sake of these incidents alone, and would 
be a remarkable collection of human interest 
short stories. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit that the young 
teacher will gain from reading this book is 
inspiration, inspiration to a complete, prayer- 
ful, supernatural dedication of himself to the 
task of building character, that is, of helping 
boys to be men. 

Richard Neu, S.J. 


Juvenile 


BENNETT, DorotHy A. The golden al- 
manac. Pictures by Masha. Simon and 
Schuster, 1944. 96p. $1.00. 


This book is a children’s and a mother’s de- 
light. It tells the stories of the seasons, holi- 
days, great events, and famous persons in a 
charming manner. It contains a collection of 
games to play, songs to sing, stories and poems 
to read, a riate for each month and im- 
portant day. re is a fund of information 
on such intangible things as the weather and: 
the heavens. There are descriptions of ani- 
mals, birds, flowers, and the other things of 
nature. There are fascinating and explanatory 
illustrations; many in black and white, many 
in color. The end pages must be mentioned. 
They are also in color and give a simple, clear 
summary of the book by means of a picture 
series. 

The Golden almanac is for information-seek- 
ing and question-asking children of all ages, 
but particularly for the seven to ten year olds. 

Dorothy Hopkins 


Busonl, RAFAELLO. Somi builds a church. 
A story from Lapland. 
109p. $2.00. 


Viking, 1943. 


The author has taken a true story of the 
simple faith of the Laplanders, who, in spite 
of obstacles that seemed insurmountable, built 
the Church that had been a dream for years 
among the folks of the village of Hammerfest, 
retelling it for the children, and interweaving 
the details of everyday life and customs in 
this northermost part of the world. His illus- 
trations are a real and lively part of his story. 


Nicotay, HELen. China’s first lady. Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1944. 224p. $2.00. 


China’s first lady is a wonderful person. In 
fact, she is today one of the most outstanding 
women of the world. Helen Nicolay writes 
very well and concisely and with a frank 
simplicity about the youngest of the Soong 
sisters, Mei-Ling. She was raised as a Chris- 
tian and educated in America. But she re- 
turned to her country, an enthusiastic young 
woman with the heart of a daughter, obedient 
to China. Later on she was to become the 
wife of Generalissimo Kai-shek; and both on 
the day of their wedding ceremony made a 
private vow to work for the Republic's cause. 
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Besides being a true story of the fulfillment 
of this vow, the book covers the historical 
background, present and past, of China. And 
it is written for anyone alert and interested, 
whether old or young. 

Josephine Savaro 


Religion 
DiGNAN, Rev. Patrick J. A history of 
the legal incorporation of Catholic 


Church Property in the United States 
i Kenedy, 1935. vi, 289p. 
3.00. 


A good text book for anyone interested in 
the legal application of church property. Good 
case references. 
JarreTT, Bepe, O.P. Lourdes interpreted 
by the Salve Regina. Newman Book 
Shop, 1943. 97p. $1.00. 


Brief and inspiring meditations on the invo- 
cations of the Salve Regina given by the au- 
thor during a novena preached in the Church 
of Our Lady of Lourdes in preparation for the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Apparitions at 
Lourdes. 
MerciER, CARDINAL. Cardinal Mercier’s 
conferences delivered to his seminarists 
at Mechlin. Translated from the French 
by J. M. O’Kavanagh; with an introduc- 
tion by Canon Sheehan. Newman Book 
Shop, 1943. 206p. 
This is a series of practical ascetical confer- 
ences which the beloved Cardinal delivered 
to his seminarists. In accepting the dedica- 
tion of these conferences Pope Pius X wrote, 
‘. . . it is my wish to give, if possible, still 
more authority to the instructions and ex- 
hortations which your book contains, so that 
henceforth clerical students may consider 
them as the very words of the Vicar of Jesus 
Christ himself”. There is no room for fur- 
ther commendation. 
Although intended primarily for seminarists, 
these conferences can be read with great profit 
by anyone seeking to advance in spiritual per- 
fection. The translation is accurate and at 
the same time runs so smoothly as to make 
one think the original was written in English. 
Richard Neu, S.J. 
O’Brien, Isipore, O.F.M. Our dead. St. 
Anthony’s Guild, 1942. Pp. 28. $0.05. 


Meditative. 
SCOLLARD, RoBerT J., C.S.B. Prayers for 
students. Toronto, St. Michael’s College, 
1943. Pp. 40. $0.10. 


“This compilation of prayers has been made 
to provide in a convenient booklet those 
prayers frequently said in common by the 
students of St. Michael’s College. 

SHARKEY, Don. White smoke over the 


Vatican. Bruce, 1944. 172p. $2.00. 


In its various parts this book sets forth in 
popular style a descriptive account of the 
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papal election, the government of the Church, 
the background history of the Vatican from 
early times down to the present, and a de- 
scriptive tour of St. Peter’s and the papal 
palace. Numerous photographs are used for 
illustration. The front. end papers bear a 
detailed, labeled map of Vatican City. 
While this book cannot approach the exhaus- 
tive study of the subject, The Catholic Church 
in Action, it does provide an interesting, cur- 
sory view for the popular reader. 

SMYTH, JOHN CarTER, C.S.P. Thoughts 

for a troubled time. Our Sunday Visi- 

tor, 1942. Pp. 25. $0.15. 
Four Catholic Hour addresses, Oct. 4-25, 1942. 
Contents: The Christian looks at trouble. 
Fruitless forebodings. Inner peace and outer 


chaos. Casting out fear. 
Watpe, (Rev.) JoHN J. Conquering 
with Christ. Our Sunday Visitor, 1942. 


Pp. 36. $0.20. 
Catholic Hour addresses, August 2-30, 1942. 
Contents: Thy Will be done. One with 
Christ. Come down from the Cross. Peace 
of mind. Lead, kindly light. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Concluded from page 221) 

humor and charm of Miss Power. For Catholic 

elementary school librarians, the book provides 

an insight to an agency of great importance and 

potentialities. Eight appropriate photographs com- 

plete a well-rounded, helpful, stimulating hand- 

book. Richard J. Hurley, 
Catholic University of America 


Public library finance and accounting. By Ed- 
ward Allen Wight. American Library Associa- 
tion, 1943. 137p. $2.75. 

This small volume is intended primarily for 
library administrators rather than for accountants. 
After defining the place of the public library 
within the municipal, state and federal govern- 
mental structure, the author analyzes types of 
revenue, budget preparation and execution (point- 
ing out particularly the value of an allotment 
program to synchronize with revenue), library 
accounting (where he reproduces some standard 
forms), and finally the methods and values of 
cost accounting. 

Appendices include a glossary of accounting 
terms, a brief bibliography and an index. Al- 
though public librarians will find it most helpful, 
the methods and printed forms will be found 
appropriate to most large libraries. The price 
seems quite high. Eugene P. Willging, 

University of Scranton 
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